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For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Sarah Squire's Visit to the Shetland Islands. 


Having had access to a manuscript account 
of a religious visit to the inhabitants of the 
Shetland and other Islands off the coast of 
Scotland, performed by the late Sarah Squire, 
of Reading, England, some parts of it seemed 
of sufficient interest to offer for the perusal 
of the readers of “The Friend.” It is princi- 
pally composed of extracts from letters to her 
family, written while out on this service, but 
does not enter into much detail as to the re- 
ligious exercises through which she passed. 

Sarah Squire was a valuable minister, and 
I have heard her spoken of in terms of much 
affectionate respect by one to whom her sym- 
pathy and counsel bad been very helpful. 

A sketch of her life and character, publish- 
ed in the “Annual Monitor of 1862,” states 
that she died in 1860, aged 77 years. From 
this account the following passages are taken: 


J. W. 


Sarab Squire was the daughter of John and 
Sarah Brown, of Earith, Huntingdonshire, 
where she was born in 1783. In 1806 she was 
married to Lovell Squire, of the same place, 
and continued to reside there till seven years 
after the decease of her husband, which oc- 
curred in 1837. The following eight years 
were passed in Essex: and during the re- 
mainder of her life she resided at Reading. 

An bumble believer in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, she appears to have yielded her heart 
early to the restraints of the Holy Spirit, and 
though for a long time under much depres- 
sion, occasioned in part by a want of entire 
faithfulness—the light within hersbone bright- 
er and brighter, till at length it became more 
clearly manifest to those around her; and 
many seeing her good works, glorified their 
Father in heaven. The following are ex- 
tracted from her memoranda: 

Third month 21st, 1806. “I have not been 
faithful to the little manifestations of duty ; 
yet it is a favor to feel the rod, and a disposi- 
tion of mind wherein the language is raised : 
‘I will bear thy indignation, because [ have 
sinned against thee!’ O Lord, strengthen me, 
that I may walk consistently before thee, and 
patiently bear every dispensation of thy holy 
hand.” 

Some years later, on recovering from a se- 





NO. 21. 


vere illness, during which she bad been con-|those things which obstruct thy work in 


fined to bed for several months, she writes: 

First month 4tb, 1810. 
eternity looked exceedingly awful, and I feit 
I was not enough refined to enter the king- 
dom, where nothing that is impure can ever 
find admittance. What troubled me most 
was, letting my mind be too much off its 
guard when in religious mectings. Ob, may 
I be more careful if favored with the restora- 
tion of health, and serve my Creator with un- 
remitting diligence! There is a great neces- 
sity for watching over our thoughts out of 
meetings as well as in meetings, that so we may 
go to meeting in a rightly prepared frame of 
mind. I think this illness bas been a season 
of deep instruction; I pray that this may be 
lasting.” 

In the Third month, 1820, Sarah Squire 
was recorded as a minister, with the cordial 
unity of her friends; and from this time for- 
ward, she was largely engaged in religious 
service, both within our Society and beyond 
its borders, seldom resting long from her la- 
bors till the time of ber final rest in heaven. 
Her religious intercourse with those not of 
our Society was not confined to public meet- 
ings, but included numerous visits to the in- 
mates of almshouses, workhouses and prisons. 
In all these varied services, a conscientious 
discharge of apprehended duty formed a 
prominent and instructive part of her Chris- 
tian character. With the concurrence of her 
friends, she visited, more than once, most of 
the Quarterly and other meetings in Great 
Britain and Ireland. She also paid visits to 
the inhabitants of the Channel Islands, and 
to those of the Orkney and Shetland Isles. 
Her visit to these latter islands, in 1835, was 
one of peculiar interest. The simplicity of 
the inhabitants, their poverty, and the dis- 
tress to which in unfavorable seasons they 
are often exposed, expanded her heart in love 
towards them, and seemed to open theirs also 
to receive from her the simple truths and 
sweet promises of the Gospel. The little mis- 
sionary band was received with much open- 
ness by the ministers as well as the people. 
Thirty-two meetings for worship were held, 
the kirks and chapels being not only willing- 
ly lent, but often spontaneously offered—the 
clergyman sometimes giving notice of the 
meeting, and attending it himself. With 
some of these liberal-minded ministers, Sarah 
Squire maintained afterwards a friendly cor- 
respondence, and through them was often en- 
abled, in times of destitution, to minister to 
the wants of the poor Shetlanders. To the 


close of her life she continued to exert berself 


in many ways, and to interest others, on 
their behalf. 

We resume a few extracts from her memo- 
randa: 

Twelfth month 27th, 1820. “O Lord, 
grant that I may, indeed, be humbly depend- 
ent upon thee from day to day, that I may 
experience thy power to redeem me from 


“The prospect of 





my beart!” 

Fourth month 22nd, 1821. “I long for an 
increase of watchfulness, being sensible that 
I sustain loss through not being, as it were, 
enough onthe watch-tower. * * This has 
been a day of close trial; hesitated too long 
in the afternoon, and lost my strength, but 
am afraid lest I should be tempted to move 
in the willingness or runnings of the creature. 
O Lord, preserve me on this band, I pray 
thee: enable me patiently to wait upon thee 
for the discoveries of thy boly will. Oh, 
may I be strengthened to be faithful thereto!” 

Fifth month 30th, 1822. “ Many and vari- 
ous have been my conflicts, and many the 
causes of discouragement from within and 
from without, so that I may truly say, ‘ All 
thy waves and thy billows pass over me.’ I 
long to know an increase of faith and resigna- 
tion, and to be thoroughly cleansed from that 
which opposes the Divine will. May patience 
have its perfect work! May my soul be pre- 
served from fainting, that I may, in a time to 
come, be enabled to magnify the adorable 
name of Him whose way is described as in 
the whirlwind, and the clouds as the dust of 
his feet.” 

Third month 3lst, 1837. “On the 23rd 
inst., I left home to visit the meetings ot 
Friends in Lincolnshire, the prospect of 
which had at times sunk me very low. I 
believe that nothing but an endeavor to be 


isimply obedient to the Great Master will find 


acceptance with Him: there must be no re- 
serve. Ob, how I sometimes long after a state 
of more perfect resignation, and a willingness 
to appear even as a fool for Christ’s sake!” 

She was often found by the bedside of the 
sick, and especially of the indigent. In the 
village where she spent her maturer, as well 
as her earlier years, to some extent also in the 
places where she afterwards resided, but espe- 
cially in the Shetland cottage, she is still spo- 
ken of as the humble, loving disciple of Him 
who went about doing good. Though pos- 
sessing but a limited income, she gave liber- 
ally according to her means; and she was 
often made the channel through which flowed 
the contributions of others to those on whose 
behalf she appealed. 

It is to be regretted that, during the last 
thirty years of her life, she made very few 
memoranda that have been preserved, These 
years were marked by many changes and 
trials. The death of her youngest son, in the 
20th year of his age, and of ber husband, a 
few years later, were amongst these sore 
chastenings; but she recognized a lesson of 
mercy in every bitter cup. The decease of 
her only unmarried daughter, who was the 
cheering companion of her widowhood, left 
her lonely and sorrowing, often greatly de- 
pressed, but through all clinging to Him who 
forsaketh not the desolate and afflicted. 

On attaining ber 70tb year she writes: 

Seventh month 6th, 1853. “This morning 
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' 
I have completed seventy years—the age of 
man. What may remain is only known to 
Him who numbers the days of existence on 
this earth, and who, when He sees meet, will 
say, ‘It is enough.’ I desire to acknowledge, 
with thankfulness, that goodness and mercy 
amidst very deep and sore trials bave con- 
tinued to follow me; and now, if the remnant 


of my days may, through Divine grace, a 


passed to the honor of bis name whom I de- 
sire to love above all, I may humbly hope, 
through boundless mercy, I shall not be for- 
saken at the last.” 

The following is the last memorandum that 
has been met with. 

Fifth month 31st, 1855. “The Yearly Meet- 
ing hitberto has been much a time of the re- 
newed extension of heavenly love, calling for 
the return of humble gratitude to a merciful 
Heavenly Father. How I long to be more 
devoted! Were it not that I remember we 
have a holy High Priest, who is touched with 
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For “The Friend.” and from it a third: this one is where two 
. . skeletons were found in iron cages. Itis su 

My Trip to St. Augustine, from Sumter Co, Fla. posed there are several more Tongan that 
A friend and myself left Fruitland Park|bave not yet been discovered. They are try. 
the 24th of Sixth mo. 1884, at 6.12 a.m. The|ing to find a passage under ground from the 
cars were so rough that we bad to hold on to/fort to the cathedral. We also saw the cell 
the seat to keep from falling off. We arrived|where Wild Cat was confined, and made bis 
at Palatka Junction about 10.45 a. M., then|escape the night before he was to have been 
changed cars to Jacksonville, Tampa andjshot: he killed seven men in the Everglades, 
Key West Railroad, for West Tocoi, where|We were also shown where Black Chief was 
we arrived about 11.30 a.m. Here we hadjconfined, and a hole that he had cut in the 
to wait a little while for the boat; it carried} wall, about two feet square and six feet deep, 
us across to East Tocoi, then we took the cars}He would have had about 14 feet of wall to 
on the St. Anios and St. John’s Railroad to|have gone through: he did all the work with 
St. Augustine. a knife, (the stone is all coquinea or soft shell 
This isa queer little road, about 15 miles|stone). That is one reason why this fort hag 
long. The first class, or (white man’s) car,|not been destroyed, when a ball struck it,it 


— about half the glass in the windows/would go in a little piece and stick fast. A 


broken out. Instead of raising the windows, |good bit of the top bas been shot away ; this 
‘they are made to lower, and bad long straps|was done by the English. While the Span. 


|to pull them up by. We had eight passen-|iards held it, they had a battery on the Oppo 


'gers, one got off at a way station. We had|site island. They intended to destroy it, but 










the feeling of our manifold intirmities, I should | not travelled more than a mile, before they |found they could not do it, so returned home, 
sink almost below hope. The cruel adversary | began to whistle for a cow that was on the|A little after this Spain sent a ship-load of 
tries me with unsettlement by the intrusion|track, but the cow stood still, appearing to|}money over here. An English vessel tried to 
of many thoughts when I want to be still.| know the rules of the road ; they stopped, and |overtake her, but could not. They landeda 
Oh, may faith be increased, and true submis-|the fireman jumped off and drove her from/few miles above the fort, and came down, 


sion realized, through Divine grace, to bear|the track. We arrived at St. Augustine about 
even this besetment with patience until the}1 o'clock p. m., and found boarding at the Sea 
Divine power is exalted over all, and until,|Side House for $1.50 per day, and a lamp at 


through the redeeming love of a compassion- 
ate Saviour, ability is received to adopt the 
language, ‘I am more than a conqueror 


through Him who hath loved me; but I am} 
so truly, so very unworthy, that when favor-| 
ed with even a good desire, | feel it is cause 


” 


for reverent and humble thankfulness. 

Always of a weak constitution, she was not 
unfrequently prevented by indisposition from 
active service; but it was often surprising to 
others how quickly and devotedly she re- 
sumed ber work in the ministry For up- 


yards of forty years she had been a diligent, 


“servant of the church,” when the Lord was 
pleased suddenly to remove her to the man- 
sion which He had prepared for ber. 


Whilst engaged in a religious visit to, 
Friends in Ireland, in 1857, she had a seri-| 


ous attack of congestion of the brain, and 
was for several days alarmingly ill. 
the effects of this illness she probably never 
recovered. In the autumn of 1860, she ap- 
peared to derive benefit from a short visit to 
Tunbridge Wells and Hastings. In the be- 
ginning of the Tenth month, she became more 
unwell, but not so as toexcitealarm. On the 
6th of that month, whilst conversing cheer- 
fully with a friend who had called to see her, 
the rupture of a blood-vessel of the heart 
caused her almost instant dissolution; and 


From} 


night. 

Next thing was to take a stroll over ‘the 
city. This old Spanish town is very interest- 
ing,—many of tbe houses are very ancient in 
appearance,—the one said to be the oldest is 
built of stone. We visited the old cathedral; 
it is nearly as old as the old fort, and it is 
very fine looking inside. In the evening we 
took a walk along the sea wall; it is about 
three feet thick and ten high. We then 
wended our way down to the barrack, where 
the U.S. Third Artillery is stationed. We 
looked at the cannons and wagons, then went 
to their grave yard: here are buried none 
‘but soldiers. 

25th. This morning we hired a boat of 
Charley Gardner, and he took us about four! 
miles down the Matanzas river, and then 
back to the Ligbt-house ; we ascended to the 
top, which is 155 feet: it bas eleven flights of 
stairs, and twenty-five steps to a flight. As we 
'were about to come down, the keeper came| 
‘up, and we asked him to take us into where} 
‘the lamps were. The outside is sheets of! 
plain glass, next the reflectors; they are glass| 
lenses and three-cornered pieces: these are 
‘what give the light glare. The lamp has a 
large glass cover over it; the burner is about 
four inches in diameter, and has several burn- 
ers inside. The oil is forced up from a basin 








scaied the wall, robbed the treasury of two 
million dollars, then left. Some time after the 
English got possession of the fort, came over 
here and mounted guns in it, but did not 
stay long. The Spaniards again took posses- 
sion and held it until Florida was bought by 
the United States, when it came into Ameri- 
can power. All through the late war the 
Union troops held it. There are three can- 
nons on their way down, to be mounted in 
the yard, for the soldiers stationed at this 
place to practice on. We next went to the 
cathedral: this is a very fine old building. 
In the evening we went to a military funeral; 
it was the surgeon that had had charge of the 
fort. The funeral was conducted according 
to military order. 

27th. We left St. Augustine at 10.30 a. m., 
and arrived at our southern home about 7.20 
p. M., feeling that we had seen a great deal in 
the short time we were away. 

W. B.C. 


Penna. 





After Dark.—There is one point to which 
we wish to call special attention, and that is 
the relation of night to children in cities. We 
say in cities, because ordinarily in the coun- 
try there is but one thing for a child to do at 
night—namely, stay in the house. 

Almost invariably boys who haye been al- 
lowed to roam free at night bave come to 
moral shipwreck and social destruction. The 












the chastened bandmaid of the Lord slept;below, with a little pump run by clock work. 


exceptions have been where there wasa whole- 


peacefully in Jesus. 


After seeing this we started for our boat|some temperament, a strong intellect, and 


jagain, and went up North river, where we|peculiar social influences. Men and_ boys, 
landed on the beach, about three miles from|women and girls, whatever may have been 
. : St. Augustine, and walked over to north|their culture, feel that there is something in 
That which the people called Quakers lay | beach, about a mile distant. the streets at night different to that which 
down, as & man fundamental in religion, is} 26th. This morning, after breakfast, wejis in the day—something that excites appre- 
this: That God, through Christ, hath placed started for Fort Marion store, but not finding|hension, or creates alarm, or gives license. 
a principle in every man, to inform him of, jt open, we went to the old Fort Marion; the Boys that are demure by day will say things 
his duty, and to enable bim to do it; and that surgeon on duty took us through it. It was|at night they would blush to utter in the 
those that live up to this principle are the supposed to have been 209 years in building, |daylight. 

people of God, and those that live in disobe-| and covers about four acres. In the centre| The result of our observation is the clear 
dience to it are not God’s people, whatever js an open square, with doors all around it—|conviction that it is absolutely necessary that 
name they may bear, or profession they may these were cells. The guide stopped at one|parents know exactly where their children 
make of religion. : Lhis is their ancient, first door and threw it open, went in, lighted his|are from sundown till sunrise. It is unnatural 
and standing testimony: with this they be- torch and went through a small door; we|that a child should want to go off to play in 
gan, and this they bore, and do bear, to the followed, and soon found that we were in the|the dark with other children. The desire 
world.— William Penn. dungeon; from that one we entered another,|never comes until the child has begun to be 


(To be continued.) 
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corrupt. Sometimes for quiet, parents will Ident that had occurred to bim many years be- 


allow their children to go “ round the corner,” 
to play with some other children. Sometimes 
this is allowed through mere carelessness. 
We never knew it to fail to end disastrously. 
We have in our mind one or two striking 
eases in which weak mothers have pleaded 
for this liberty for their children, and are now 
reaping the bitter fruits.-- Episcopal Recorder. 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


Gather the Fragments—No. 21. 

Under date of 1856, I find a notice of Caleb 
Macomber, who in the latter part of his life 
was affected with cancer in the mouth, and 
lost to a great extent the use of his mental 
faculties. His wife was sitting by his side 
one day, and wondering to herself why it 
should be so, that a man who had been so use- 
ful in the church and the world, should be re- 
duced to such a forlorn condition. Caleb 
seemed to be, for a brief space, raised up from 
his state of mental weakness, and he spoke to 
his wife, telling her that he remembered noth- 
ing that had happened since a certain time, 
but that if he died, she might be satisfied all 
would be well with him. This assurance 
brought comfort to her. 

Moses Brown,a valuable and widely-known 
Friend of Providence, R. I., lost his wife. On 
the occasion of the funeral, bis mind was 
wonderfully supported by Divine Grace, and 
under a grateful sense of this favor, on his re- 
turn home he said in his heart, “ What shall 
I render unto the Lord for all his benefits?” 
The response was immediately and forcibly 
presented to his mind, “ Liberate thy slaves!” 
He was obedient to the heavenly vision, set 
them free, had a valuation set upon their past 
services, paid them the amount, and after- 
wards employed them on wages. 

Ninth month 2d, 1868. Attended the 
funeral of Hannah Thomas, widow of Enos 
Thomas, of Goshen, Chester County, Pa. Her 
mind bad much failed during the last few 
years of her life: but He, whom from her 
youth she bad endeavored to serve, did not 
desert her in old age. In one of ber more 
lucid intervals, she prayed, somewhat as fol- 
lows: “O! Lord, I am weak, weak, weak ; 
but all power is in thy hands. Ob, preserve 
and uphold me, and enable me to do thy will.” 

I rode to the ground with Ebenezer Worth, 
and had much interesting conversation with 
that good man. Among other things he 
mentioned that some time before one of his 
neighbors, who bad been a rough man, giv- 
ing little evidence of regard for religion, was 
ill with what proved to be his last sickness. 
Ebenezer went on a First-day afternoon to 
see him, and found bim in a suffering state, 
and his nerves rendered irritable by the dis- 
ease, so that he looked “fierce.” After kind- 
ly inquiring into his wants, and whether he 
was supplied with suitable food and fuel, and 
finding that the neighbors had attended to 
these wants, the way opened to make some 
remarks on the comfort and support which 
religion furnishes in times of sickness and 
suffering. The sick man replied that be did 
not believe in hell as preached by the Metho- 
dists, &c.; but seemed a little softened before 
Ebenezer left him. 

The next First-day, E. again visited him, 
and found him in a milder mood, though still 
disposed to cavil at some of the truths of re- 
ligion. In the course of the conversation 
which followed, the sick man related an inci- 
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in the whirlwind and the fire, but in the still 
small voice. Samuel Cope, then nearly blind 
and dull of bearing, through old age, took 
part in the expression, as well as other Friends, 
saying that he believed the present condition 
of the church was the result of the unsound 
doctrines spread among us. Charles Evans 
thought that at the present time there was 
no ear to hear open in the people, and that 
the call to the living members was to get into 
it. The feelings and thoughts that then came|the place of prayer. One Friend quoted the 
into his mind, and the words that were put|passage, “ Let the priests, the ministers of the 
into his mouth, were surprising to himself ;|Lord, weep as between the porch and the al- 
and he arose from the ground with a quiet,|tar;” and the general tone of the meeting did 
comfortable feeling, that continued about him |seem like such a weeping and asking the Lord 
for several days. As he related to Ebenezer|to spare his people; yet there was some feel- 
this remarkable visitation of Divine Grace, a'ing of hopefulness for the future, under a 
portion of the same feeling which bad accom-|measure of which Joseph Snowdon declared 
panied it seemed to revive on his mind, and |bis belief that the time would come when the 
EK. parted with him in a more satisfactory |Lord would manifest his mighty power, and 
condition than he had been in. Before the sweep away as chaff before a tempest those 
close of life came, Divine mercy accomplished things which were now causing distress and 
its work in bis case, and he died the death of'exercise to the living members of the church. 
a Christian. Twelfth month 31st, 1869. Elizabeth Peir- 
How great is the loving kindness of our son said, that when she was travelling in 
God, who wills not that any should perish, but Scotland with Sarah Emlen, they had a re- 
tbat all should return, repent and live. lligious sitting in a family, where Sarah sat 
Seventh month 7th, 1869. A friend who'long in silence, and then addressed the man 
had been at Canada Yearly Meeting, met as one who had embezzled money belonging 
there with an elderly Friend, who said that'to others. Towards the conclusion of her 
he was once travelling with Joseph Hoag in'communication, she expressed her belief that 
that country in the winter season. As they a door of hope was still open for him. Robert 
were riding silently along in their sleigh, Jo- Smeal accompanied them, and afterwards 
seph pointed in a certain direction, and asked told E. Peirson that what Sarah Emlen said 
what was to be found in that quarter. His.was true, although she had no previous 
companion replied, that at a considerable dis- knowledge of it. W. 
tance across the country to which he pointed, | 
a colony of Nova Scotians had settled. Jo- 
seph asked if they could not pass that way on 


fore. He said at one time he was walking 
and carrying a bag of meal, when an impres- 
sion came over his mind to pray. This was 
so unusual, and seemed so strange to bim, 
that he knew not what to make of it. He 
thought that if he should make the effort, he 
would not know what to say in his prayer. 
But the impression was so strong, that finally 
be laid down his bag of meal and knelt beside 


An Arrangement in Red and Yellow. 


Several years ago an English teacher lighted 


their return journey. This was assented to, 
and was accordingly done. They found there 
one family connected with Friends, by whom 
they were rather coolly received. On inquir- 


ing who there was in that neighborhood, that 


would be likely to take an interest in having 
a public meeting for Divine worship, the name 


‘upon an ingenious plan by which he thought 
to obviate the first difficulties usually en- 
countered in teaching children grammar. His 
plan was to print a special exercise-book, in 
which each part of speech should be printed 
in a particular color, so that the youngest 
child could distinguish at a glance between 


of a certain man called a Captain, was men- 


any one part of speech and any other. The 
tioned. He was one of the Nova Scotia set- 


plan was put into execution, and a fair trial 
tlers. Joseph Hoag said, “ Drive on to his given to it in several schools. At first glance 
house.” There they were very kindly re-|it seemed to work very well; since, after a 
ceived, and way promptly made for the ap- little practice, the children could tell the 
pointment of a meeting. parts of speech with unusual speed and pre- 

In the course of conversation, the Captain jcision. But when teachers began to cross- 
said he would be glad again to meet with a'question the children as to the answers which 
Friend named Hoag, who had visited Nova\they give so readily, results were educed 
Scotia many years before, and beld a meet-|which were well calculated to startle the 
ing in the neighborhood where he then lived. |equanimity of even the inventor of the method. 
There were queer doings there after his visit.|““Take the sentence Rain falls,” said the 





2 revived the plaintive language of Elijab, 


He had brought matters respecting honesty, 
&c., so closely home to his hearers, that axes, 
chains, and other articles that bad long been 
missing, were hunted up and restored to their 
rightful owners. The people there consider- 
ed him a prophet. Joseph replied, “ Here he 
is.” The Captain was rejoiced at again see- 
ing bim; a meeting was appointed and large- 
ly attended ; and the Canada Friend said it 
was favored with the sensible overshadowing 
of Divine goodness. 

Twelfth month 17th, 1869. At the Meet- 
ing for Sufferings in Philadelphia, much 
mourntul exercise s 
the members at the 
tion of our religious Society. 


ow and shattered condi- 
Joseph Snow- 


“They have thrown down thine altars and 
slain thy prophets,” and also the further in- 
structive declaration, that the Lord was not 


—_ over tbe minds of 


teacher. “Now, what part of speech is the 
word Rain?” “A noun.” “ Right, Jobn. 
And now why is it a noun? What makes 
the difference between a noun and a verb ?” 
“Tt is a noun because it is printed in red ; the 
verbs are printed in yellow.” 

Every thinking person sees at once how 
fatal any such system is to any thorough edu- 
cation. But not every one notices that the 
method is one which is commonly adopted 
by many—perhaps by most—persons in cases 
which are much more important than secular 
education. 

This mistake is made by parents in the 
household as commonly as by other teachers 
outside of the housebold. From the very be- 
ginning, many children are trained, uncon- 
sciously, by their parents, to build right deeds 
upon a wrong foundation. Children natur- 
ally want a reason why they may do this 
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thing, and may not do that thing; and the 
principle which is given them is very often a 
wrong one. “ You must not take what does 
not belong to you; because, if you do, you 
will be found out and sent to prison.” “ You 
must not go to the river when I tell you not 
to; for if you go there, you will fall in and be 
drowned.” “You must not do this or that, 
because, if you do, you are sure to suffer for 
it.” What is this but to teach a child that 
wrong is wrong because it hurts; and to 
hinder him, as far as possible, from seeing the 
true reason why itis wrong to do these things. 
The parental teaching which says distinctly 
to a child, “You must not take what is not 
yours; for God who made us forbids us to 
steal,” is worth a thousand-fold more to a 
child, as a guiding principle through life, than 
all the examples which could be collected of 
thieves who have been caught, and who have 
been imprisoned or pilloried for their sins. In 
the one case, the parent teaches the child that, 
God has forbidden theft always and every- 
where; in the other case, he teaches him that, 
theft is likely to be resented and punisbed 
by men, and that, therefore, it is unsafe, and, 
so wrong. A child who has nothing else to 
guide him than such teaching as that will, 
soon notice that theft is not always found out,| 
and will ask himself why be may not thieve 
if he can thieve with impunity. The radical 
defect of all such teaching is, that it makes 
the rightness or wrongness of an action de- 


| 


pend upon its pleasant or unpleasant results | 


for the person doing it, instead of upon the 
supreme law of God. Sooner or later there 
will come to the person so taught a time when 


to do the wrong will result, for the time being, | 
in profit to bimself, and to do the right will) 


result in loss. If he does not go down before 
that temptation, it will not be because of any 
vital principle in his teaching. 

There are a thousand forms of teaching 
now current which do not differ essentially 
from that of the father who teacbes bis child 
not to do wrong, because to do wrong gener- 
ally hurts. There is even a philosophy which 
claims that that is right which will turn out 
for the best good of the highest number— 
right because it will turn out for the best good 
of the highest number,—a specious fallacy 
which owes its popular acceptance to the 
truth that that which is right will ultimately 
prove to be for the best interests of all. It 
would be difficult to say bow large a propor- 
tion of the human race practically proceeds 
upon the assumption that personal enjoyment, 
refined or coarse, rational or irrational,—is 
the one standard by which all things are to 
be measured. The principle masks under 
many names; it borrows for itself the plumes 
of social refinement, intellectual progress, even 
spiritual culture. But under whatever form 
it appears, it is insufficient as the guiding 
principle of life, and ean only be followed 
with disaster. It fails to recognize that right 
is something higher than the rational happi- 
ness of one man or of any number of men,— 
that while right generally makes men bappy, 
right is not right because it makes men happy, 
any more than a noun is a noun because it is 
red, or a verb a verb because it is yellow. 

There is a sure foundation upon which men 
can safely build. Most of the social evils 
which perplex society would be greatly di- 
minished if Christian men were generally to 
make it known that for them neither pleasure, 
nor happiness, nor the material prosperity of 
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any or of all, could justify the slightest devia- 
tion from the Jaw of God. That Jaw often 
shuts the door upon pleasant paths. We be- 
lieve that it is well, even where we do not see 
that it isso. But we know tbat neither our 
own happiness nor our own safety, nor the 
safety and happiness of those nearest and 
dearest to us, would justify us in entering a 
path which God bas closed to us. Right is 
something higher than our own weak choos- 
ing; and right does not cease to be right be- 
cause it may bring to us pain, or even fatal 
disaster. The noun is a noun even if not red; 
and the verb a verb, even if not yellow.—S. 
S. Times. 
sianaciliiiieiaenian 
This is most freely, humbly and thankfully 
acknowledged by us, That the dispensation 
of the gospel was the clearest, fullest and 
noblest of all other; both with regard to the 
coming of Christ in the flesh, and being our 
one holy offering to God for sin, through the 
eternal Spirit; and the breaking forth of bis 
Light, the effusion of his Spirit, and appear- 
ance of his Grace, in, and to man in a more 
excellent manner, after his ascension. For 
though it was not another Light, or Spirit, 
than that which He bad given to man in for- 
mer ages, yet it was another and greater meas- 
ure; and that is the privilege of the gospel 
above former dispensations.— William Penn. 
| 
For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
| THE DEAD MILLIONAIRE. 


He stood above his fellows, bold 
In wealth and power and influence, 
He was forsooth a money prince, 

| Was fawned on, honored and cajoled. 


His hands by magic seeming passed 
Whatever things he touched to gold, 
Until his wealth, by millions told, 

Grew into aggregations vast. 


Broad lands where sun-kissed valleys dip, 
Great railways reaching south and north, 
And thundering engines echoed forth 

Confession of his ownership. 


Rare were his opportunities, 
The skill to plan, the wealth to do, 
The iron will that could pursue 
To ultimate success were his. 


No wish he could not gratify— 
Known to commercial toil and strife 
In all the busy whirl of life— 

That power could win, or gold could buy. 


But there are bounds of Providence, 
O’er which we dare not, cannot go, 
Where all alike must meet and bow, 

And own our human impotence. 


So in the zenith of his pride, 
With strong hand holding fast his store, 
And reaching eagerly for more, 

God touched him, and the rich man died. 





Died as the beggar dies! no more 
His countless millions might avail 
To stay the passage of the sail 

That bore him to the unseen shore. 


Death makes men equal, low and high. 
Naked and poor we quit the bound 
Of life, but in the darkness round 

Faith gives what riches cannot buy. 


And he, who rich in faith can bring, 
Unto an hour supreme as this, 
The assurance of eternal bliss, 

Is richer far than any king. 


For when life’s golden chain is riven, 
Not all earth’s riches may suffice 
To bear one soul to Paradise, 

Or ope one pearl-set gate of Heaven. 


Ohio Twelfth mo. 14th, 1885. 


J. E. 





For ‘' The Friend.” 
A MEMORY. 


Little bunch of ragged-robin 
Growing by a stranger’s gate, 
You have stirred my inmost being, 
And my steps have lingered late, 
Where your fragrance-laden petals 
Deepen, with their dainty bloom, 
All the twilight’s tender meaning, 
Making sweet its solemn gloom. 


I have stooped to kiss you, weeping ; 
But I thank you for the tears— 
For the flood of memories keeping 
Vigils o’er the vanished years. 
Your pure faces blooming humbly 
All unnoticed by the throng, 
Tell to me unwritten stories, 
With the sweetness of a song. 


Like an unexpected greeting, 
Haply met in foreign lands, 

From some dear, remembered faces, 
And the clasp of tender hands; 

Comes to me your meek up-looking 
From this quiet way-side nook. 

And I bless you, and I bless you 
For your ever-welcome look. 


For I see a quaint, old homestead 
Where, outside the garden gate, 
Grew a bed of ragged-robin, 
Blooming early, blooming late. 
All the flowers spring-time brought us 
Grew and faded one by one, 
And the royal tiger-lily 
Perished neath the harvest sun; 


But our pretty ragged-robin— 
Hearts ablush with brows of snow— 
Through the spring-time, through the summer, 
Still refused to fade and go. 
’Till the autumn’s chill and blighting 
Fell on every grove and field, 
This our patient, humble bloomer 
Did its fragrance freely yield. 


O, you mind me of a woman— 
Saintliest to my mourning heart— 
Whose dear days were lived so meekly 

From the outer world apart. 
Heart aglow with love of duty, 
Brow so nobly, purely fair, 
Eyes through which a soul of beauty 
Blossomed ever unaware. 


Little bunch of ragged-robin, 
Growing by a stranger’s gate, 
This is why, ’mid summer evenings, 
Oft my steps have lingered late,} 
Where your fragrance-scented petals 
Deepen, with their dainty bloom, 
All the twilight’s tender meaning, 
Making sweet its solemn gloom. 
L. C. Ray. 


“ Sold in the Gate of Samaria.”— 
The great spacious gate, with its cool reces- 
ses, was not only the favorite resort of those 
who had public business to transact, but was, 
besides, the one avenue of communication be- 
tween the world inside of the city and the 
world outside of it. Thither the merchants 
came down to meet the caravans which 
brought to the city the products of the East 


‘and of the South, and many a commercial 


transaction was settled there, ere the travel- 
ling merchant set foot within the city. All 
this would be exaggerated in the case of the 
raising of Ben-hadad’s siege of Samaria. The 
starving people would rush to the gate, either 
to seck food outside, or to purchase the food 
which was already being hurried up to the 
gate. The gate would be for the time the one 
market of the city, all the provisions from 
Ben-badad’s camp having to pass through it 
ere it could reach the city. A strange prom- 
ise to a closely besieged city,—an open gate, 
the free entrance of provisions, and a busy 
market in, and about, the gate itself. 
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For ‘' The Friend.” /relic, and the jail;-of the latter I would say, |surface of the island is beautifully undulating, 
Nantucket as Seen by a Stranger. that if any one bas a desire for pilfering,jand the commons, instead of being heaps of 
A friend has sent us a pleasantly-written Nantucket is the place. The jail bas had but/|sand, as I supposed, are fields covered with 
iter describing the impressions produced |O"¢ inmate for some time, he is sentenced for|verdure. In the town, where they are shel- 
wa visitor to this interesting island. The five years, having defrauded the bank, of] tered, the trees attain quite a size ; but on the 
wamboat, by means of which communica- which he was cashier, of some $50,000; yet|commons the winds are so strong that the 
jon is kept up with the mainland, plies be-/he bas the full liberty of the yard, being his|pines (there seems to be little else there) sel- 
ween Nantucket and Woods Holl, on the |OWn jailor, and they say keeps the keys. The|dom attain to the stature of trees. 
wast of Massachusetts. The following ex-|!#mates of the house joining the jail supply} At this season of the year mackerel are 
acts from the letter commence with the ap-|him with provision, and open the gate to found in these waters, as well as the cod, 
roach of the writer to tbe island. jadmit callers, &¢. We saw him the other day which is caught all winter; we are surprised 
P J. W. jcome to the prison wall, figuratively speak-|to find this fish so edible. Clams also are 
ing, in other words to the board-fence, (which|caught now, but in the summer they are 
First you catch sight of the cliff, then that|I saw a five year old boy climb) and receive|more numerous. ‘Though no oysters are 
narvellous water-tank on stilts, a lighthouse,'his dinner from his gate-keeper. There are|found here now, yet in years past they were 
the bell-buoy, and finally as you round Brant} many stories current, among which is that of! plentiful. 
Point, Nantucket herself, seated on her rising!a washerwoman who was put in for stealing,| Nantucket is very quiet now, but when 
bluffs like the seat of an amphitheatre, and but was still allowed to follow ber trade; herjthe throng of summer Visitors comes again, 
below, for an arena, the beautiful blue harbor sisters in the business complained, seeing the she will be all gayety. Then there are end- 
dotted with sails, and over all the setting only difference in her position was that she less sources of amusements and places to go. 
sun casts a light like a glory: it isa scene to| was now kept by the State! In most ways Then “Surfside,” “Sconset,” 
see once and remember forever! 








* Wawwinet” 
Soon you! Nantucketers are very strict in following the are other places are alive with people, and 
are roused from your enchanted dream, for laws; but they say, and truly enough, that it, the riding and boating and bathing are equal- 
the vessel has already touched the wharf, and| would do no prisoner any good to get out, as ly enjoyable. 
there is the same rush and confusion of cab- he would be known in the town, and there is! et ne eee ee 
men and baggage and meeting of friends as! no possibility of his getting off the island, so. fe Why is it,” asks Hope Ledyard in The 
elsewhere. But when you are in the quiet of he were sure to be caught. Examiner, _ that we parents and teachers fail 
one of its homes you are ready to say, it isa! The people, as a rule, are very intelligent; 8° often? We try to teach obedience, pa- 
lovely spot and its inhabitants the mostcharm- the Coffin school on this island, is one of the “ence, faith—and the cbildren do not get any 
ing in the world. \best in the State, and you everywhere mect thing from us. Let us look into our daily 

You want to know all about Nantucket? with culture and refinement. “In walking lives, and see if we have what we are seeking 
I wish I could only show it to you, rather'over the town, and particularly near the to impart. A gentle, sunny spirit is caught 
than write about it, for it is very bard not to'ocean, you meet many weather-beaten old by a child. Have you that sunny spirit? I 
give a guide-book tone to my narrative; and men who could doubtless tell you many thrill. #™ finding out more and more as the children 
besides we have not been here long enough ing tales of hardship and suffering in their S°OW Up, that they lack because of the lack 
to know much about it; however I will do long and perilous sea voyages; but the most '" One or the other of their parents; and 
my best, and trust you will pardon deficiencies. singular person on the island is the town though I do not think that it is well to con- 
First to speak of the architecture : The centre crier. To be sure auctions are not unknown fess this to them, I do think that almost every 
of the town, for many blocks, was entirely de-' to the rest of the world, but they are carried 8in your child commits will lead you, if you 
stroyed by the great fire of 1846, so that that on here to an extent and in a manner unlike ¢Xamine yourself, to confession and repent- 
part of the town is comparatively new, and they are anywhere else. There is a meat auc- Ce. Again and again every mother can 
looks like the rest of the world; and here and tion almost every day. A few hours before take these words on ber lips: 


there in otber parts of the town, you come the sale is to commence they send out the For they were the failings 
across a modern structure, but as a rule they crier, who proclaims the fact up and down a I — ast eee ‘i . 
all have the same characteristics, and would the streets. The other day I made out—“ The} an Sap eee ey Pees 


When they dwelt in me. 
Little faults unheeded, 
That I now despise, 


be known anywhere as distinctly belonging latest news is—meat auction! at a-half a-past| 
to Nantucket. The houses are square on the ten o’clock—a front of Burgess’ market 





streets, which are mostly narrow and run in the’re going to sell beef, and mutton and ham! | For my baby took them 
and out and wind around in marvellous and —a-half a-past ten meat auction!” He often With my hair and eyes. 


unexpected ways. ‘They are mostly shingled volunteers a good deal of information, and| 


; = And I chide him often, 
down the sides (that is, the houses not the frequently comes through the streets to an-; 


For I know I must; 


streets) and often in front. Many of them nounce passing events in other places: as| Yet I do it always 

were originally painted red, yellow or green,' great fires, or robberies, or the death of any| Bowed down to the dust ; 
and the roofs tarred as the taste of the owner person of note. He also tolls the bell, at 7) aan : won yr ty 

dictated; while others were wholly innocent a. m., for Nantucketers to arise, at 12 m., for) And an iavoel Ghia 

of paint—many specimens of the latter and a them to dine, and at 9 p. M., for them to retire. That I cannot hush. 


few of the former remain. On top of most of; The cows are allowed to graze free on the — Selected. 
the houses is a “ walk,” a platform with rail- commons; they are either tethered or have a 
ings across the peak of the roof; they were little boy to watch them ; the man who drives | 
built that those having friends on the whaling them to and from pasture, always goes in a|wander.where, in person, they cannot follow ; 
vessels, which were often gone for four years,’ wagon—for what no one has yet discovered.|in bearing what they dare not tell; in seeing 
might see the last of them as they departed You frequently see most remarkably shaped| what shame would forbid them to disclose, 
and the first of them on their return. Ad-| wagons, where the driver sits to one side and jand in seeking what modesty would blush to 
mission to the walk is gained by stair from out as it were. I suppose the idea has been to|jreveal.” Such flights of unbridled fancy can 
the attic and a trap-door. Inside, the houses get more room, so turned his feet out. Should |at no time be indulged in with safety, because 
are remarkable for their closets, the unac- you go in a store and ask for muslin, they |they are the prolific source and fountain-head 
countable length of their mantels, and the would not understand you, they call it cotton|of all crime and shame; and be who claims 
number of their doors; also for their large, cloth; and so you will find they do every|that such bhumoring of the imaginations is 
airy cellars, which are divided into rooms like thing in odd and unaccountable ways. Should|not wrong, may, and probably will live to re- 
other floors. There are many buildings here you ask for another's health they will say,|pent of its gratification. 

of note—some on account of aye and historic “They are nicely,” or “not nicely,” as the| All civil law says we shall not act wrong, 
interest, and others for their storehouses of case happens to be. But, doubtless, we are|but the moral law demands that we sball not 
curiosities, brought from very far away— just as odd to them. The climate we have|think wrong. Then, if we wish to preserve 
among tbe latter is the Atheneum, which so far found to be delightful, there are no|our own purity and self-respect, we cannot 
contains the library and a large museum,'such extremes of heat and cold as we are|afford to allow our minds to dwell on impure 
though it received an irreparable loss during' used to; as yet they appear to have bad no/subjects, “ Fora good man out of the treasure 
the fire of 1846. Of the former I will only frost, and the summers are always cool, and|of bis heart, bringeth forth good things.”— 
mention the wind-mill, which is a veritable you are never without an ocean breeze. The | Selected. 





Many persons suffer their imaginations to 
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lfor new justice to Protestants. The man of 
; Corsica and destiny and a “star,” never meant 
any such thing. But it is God’s way to make 
the evil and the good alike contribute to tbe 
same great end—the building bigber of bis 


The Payment of National Wrong-doing. 


The late Chevalier Bunsen wrote a book 
full of learning and truth, which he called 
God in History. But his fact was as old as 

} ‘ bY et > r re Q »yer 

the peopling of the earth. There bas neve1 temple. 

been a time when the wild passions of men) What we see in the history of a man applies 
have been allowed to play a game of crime to nations. They are the servants of God. 
and blood and desperation without the retri- They bave their mission, and fulfil it. This 
butive band of God, sooner or later, taking ® too, takes place sometimes without the high 
part in the drama, and putting a stop to the! purpose that comes from a belief in the Di- 
work, and even rendering the loose play of: vine ordering, or any wish to serve a good 
his disobedient creatures minister to the re-'end. But follow the thread of their history 
cognition of his kingdom. His agents are of faithfully ; get to the end of it ; study out its 

; | : : 
two kinds. There are those whom He choos-| .o¢ret- and one can see that in the tangled 
| se : see th: g 


es to do active service, directly prompted by! mass of human deeds there has been an ever- 


designation on the ordinary map of Euro 

being, we believe, the only case of the kind, 
and, in point of area, are very much larger 
than Ireland. Situated on the Russo-Polish 
confines, they have become famous in Russian 
history as a refuge for all manner of romantie 
characters, and have remained an irreclaim.- 
able wilderness in the midst of a prosperous 
corn-growing region up to witbin the last few 
years. In 1870 the Russian Government first 
took in hand seriously the abolition of thig 
wild expanse, which, owing to being perpetu- 
ally more or less submerged and covered with 
a jungle growth of forest, prevented not only 
communication between the Russian districts 


Him, and in the deep love of bis plans, and 
at peace with Him. His other servants are 
hostile to Him. They do but little that, 
pleases Him. They seek patbs of their own.! 
They are ambitious, and would ride to power 
over the dead whom their own bands have) 
slain. They have no questions to ask as to, 
the justice of their course. They pusb on,| 
and think nothing of their moral future. By! 
and by they come to a sudden halt. The! 
avenues close about them. They become ex- 
iles in Elba or at St. Helena, and the paste- 
board house which they have built is crushed 
into a shapeless mass by the Omnipotence! 
whick has been watching and waiting. 

Are these not also his servants? Few pub- 
lic men have ever done more for the opening 
up of the Gospel in Europe and breaking! 
down the iron bars of the old oppressions' 
than the first Napoleon. 

The fixed despotisms were swept away. 
The closing of the gates at nightfall in Frank-! 
fort and other cities against the passage in| 
and out of Jews, was put an end to by him— 
an index, a mere trifle, of the long list of 
demolitions of the antique and the spent. He! 
began the work of German unity when be 
told the Augsburg magnates that benceforth | 
their city was no longer a Hanse city, but a 
part of Bavaria. What chance bad Protes- 
tantism in France, under the priests and their 
tools, the Bourbons and Orleanists, until these 
families became ciphers? The new distribu- 
tion of royalties, which be carried on upon a 
large scale, was an innovation which caused | 
several European peoples at last to see some 
daylight through the long and fixed clouds of 
the medieval dynasties. Did the Middle! 
Ages end with the sixteenth century? By 
no means. They only really closed after) 


ness of 


|conquerors, and of the Jesuits. 
| 





Waterloo. 

Yet Napoleon was no willing or even con- 
scious servant of God. He was the personi- 
fication of selfish ends. His ambition was 
Alexandrine and Cesarean. He asked no 
questions. He would reign, and to get crowns 
was his whole study. He was Mohammedan 


or Christian, according to his geography at) of the 


tian Advocate. 


on either side, but also between Russia and 
Austro-Germany. Consequently, a large staff 
of engineering officers and several thousand 
troops were drafted into the region, and these 
have been engaged on the undertaking sinee, 
Up to the present moment about four million 
‘ acres have been reclaimed, thanks to the con. 
ishes wicked peoples. He stops their career. struction of several thousand miles of ditches 
He sometimes gives a lease of life, but it is and of canals so broad as to be navigable for 
through long prostration and deep bumili-| barges of several bundred tons burden. Just 
ation, as when Germany waded in blood dur-| now the engineers are drawing up the pro 
ing thirty years—from 1618 to 1648. The dis-'gramme for next year, which comprises the 
jointed States of South America, the bopeless- drainage of 350,000 acres by means of the con- 
her so-called Republics, was God’s struction of 120 miles of ditebes and canals. 
answer to the crimes of Pizarro .nd other Of the four million acres already reclaimed, 
Hence the 600,000 acres consisted of sheer bog which 
whole history of South America is a record have been converted into good meadow land; 
of wrong-doing, bringing on its natural se- | 900,000 acres of “forest tangle,” which have 
quence of sorrow and death. We might come been prepared for timber purposes by cutting 
further north and find the same lesson. The down all the underwood and thinning the 
slavery of the American Union was the cause trees ; 500,000 acres of good forest land—forest 
of the disloyal feeling. The penalty was four oases in the midst of the marshes—hitherte 
years of danger and bloodshed. The price inaccessible, but which have been connected 
was terrible, but even that was small com- more or less with navigable canals and there. 
pared with the magnitude of the crime. iby with the distant markets; and finally! 

There are two practical lessons in all this 2,000,000 acres have been thrown open to 
dark story. One is that we must bave right- culivation, although only 120,000 acres have 
eous men to represent us. The other lesson been actually occupied up to now. Besides 
is that each citizen helps to make the nation.| making the canals and ditches the engineers 
He is one of the millions, and the good must! bave built 179 bridges, bored 152 wells from 
preponderate, or the nation will go down.'forty feet to eighty feet deep, and 425 from 
The destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, | twenty feet to forty feet and have made a 


present Divine purpose, which has gone 
steadily on through all the catastrophes. 
Sometimes the nation goesdown. That is 
an old story. The pathway of all the ages is 
strewn with the wrecks of great victims. 
Now, this is the way in which God pun-) 





‘away back in the gray dawn of history, came survey of 20,000 square miles of country 


about because there were too few good peo-|hitherto unmapped. When their task is fins 
ple. They spoiled for the want of salt. A nd ished, Russia will have effaced from the map 
their record revealed a wonderful divine se- of Europe one of the oldest and toughest bits 
cret—which ought to be one no longer—that of savage nature on the continent, and a few 
every citizen ought to be pure. It is bis, years will suffice to render the Pinsk marshes 
purity which must be one of the points which undistinguishable from the rest of the culti- 
makes his nation’s life worth living.—Chris- vated region of the sources of the Dneiper, 
From an engineering, geological, and scientifi¢ 
a pees of view, generally, the work is one of 
; . special interest, and capable globe-trotte 
Natural History, Science, &c. secdiia for a novel pr. might do Om 
Disease from Decaying Wood.—Observa-than spend a few months amid the fading 
tions in the lumber districts of Canada, Michi-|Pinsk marshes, describing the changes in pre 
gan and Florida, tend to confirm the belief, gress.—Exchange. 
that disease is often produced from the decay| The Boston Medical and Surgical Journal 
large quantities of saw-dust which ac-|calls attention to the poisoning of two old 


the time. But God made use of the destruc-! cumulates about the mills, or is swept into|people during last summer by the gases whi¢h 


tions which he caused to do away with the 
old and bring in the new. The fact that 
France is now free to the Gospel, and that 
Italy has become as open a field as the 
United States, can be traced directly back to 
the work which he did. The Austrians, ser- 
vants of the Pope, began to leave Italy when 


scendants of the Huguenots in France never 
had a free breath until be assumed the con- 
trol of the Church in that country, and inti- 


' : same remark is true of decaying wood in other 
Marengo was fought and won, while the de-| ¢. 


the streams and renders their waters more or escaped from the defective pipes of a heating 
less unfit to drink. These observations show |furnace. One of the persons died, and the 
that it is not prudent to allow saw-dust to re-|other slowly recovered. The gases given off 
main for a long time in our cellars, where it|by burning coal are fatal to life ; and, as they 
may imbibe moisture and gases, and become/are nearly inodorous, the danger is considet- 
a source of unexpected danger to health. The|able from obstructed drafts, defective con- 
struction of furnaces, or the opening of some 
crack which permits these gasses to mingle 
with the warm air which flows from the fur- 
nace into the rooms to be warmed. The 
smoke-flue is often led through the hot ait 


ms, or other vegetable material. 

Draining Enormous Marshes.—Few people 
are probably aware of the great engineering 
undertaking in which Russia bas been en- 


mated to the Pope that he could attend tO! caged for years, draining the Pinsk marshes. 
his own affairs. This was the entering wedge|Ppose are so extensive as to secure special 


chamber in order to economise heat; and 


}though the joints originally may have beer 
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tight, they often become loose in the working |kees, east of the Mississippi River, in social and 
of the heater. Christian life ; in intellectual, literary and scientific 
A Tame Siamang Ape.—When H. O. Forbes instruction, and in domestic and industrial arts.” 
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immunity from barm must always attend 
those who are fully devoted and watchful in 
their allegiance to the Controller of all things. 
But, we believe, there is not sufficient ground 
for such a feeling. Outward happiness, com- 
furt and prosperity, is not the great object of 
life, nor the greatest blessing which can be 
conferred upon us. Our spiritual interests 
and those of our friends, are of incomparably 
more importance than our temporal interests. 
And it may, and does please the All-wise 
Ruler of the universe to permit many trials 
and afflictions to befall those whom He re- 
gards with favor. These are no evidence of 
his displeasure ; but, rather tend to produce 
the peaceable fruits of righteousness. 

It is very true that while many evils, physi- 
cal as well as moral, flow from disobedience 
to the Divine law, there is certainly a reward 
to virtue, even in this life; and it is well with 
the righteous bere as well as hereafter; al- 
though, as has been said, he has no immunity 
from the common accidents to which men are 


‘peneth to the righteous and to the wicked. 

| Mourn over it as we may, it is sadly evi- 
dent that there are some persons who are so 
far under the government of Satan, that they 
‘seem like slaves to the Evil One—ever ready 
to do his bidding. It has often been a sub- 
ject of serious thoughtfulness, as to why it 
was, that more mischief and destruction was 
not wrought in the community by such per- 
sons, seeing that the means are almost always 
within their reach, and the opportunities very 
frequent. Why isit that murders are not ten 
times more frequent, and incendiary fires mul- 
tiplied a hundred fold? Is it not due to the 
restraining power of the Ruler of the uni- 
verse, who, although he permits wicked men 
to manifest their evil tendencies, yet limits 
the devil and his servants by a chain, which 
they cannot go beyond? “The remainder 
of wrath” He doth restrain. It is to the re- 
straining power of the grace of God, and to 
his blessing, that the happiness and prosper- 
ity of a community are due; and the more 
fully and generally any people are brought 
into submission to this grace, the more will 
they enjoy of outward comfort as well as of 
inward peace. 

Why the Almighty should have permitted 
the existence of moral evil, is one of those un- 
searchable problems which has probably ex- 
ercised the minds of thoughtful persons in 
every age of the world, and we suppose will 
never be fully solved by our limited faculties 
lin this state of existence. It is well for us to 
recognize the fact, that the Lord’s ways are 
not as our ways ; that his thoughts are higher 
than our thoughts; and that “ He never meant 
that man should scale the heavens, [or fathom 
his mysteries] by strides of buman wisdom.” 
How applicable is the language of Beattie: 
“One part, one little part we dimly scan, 

Throngh the dark medium of life’s feverish dream; 
Yet dare arraign the whole stupendous plan, 

If but that little part incongruous seem. 

Nor is that part, perhaps, what mortals deem : 

Oft from apparent ills our blessings rise. 

Oh, then, renounce that impious self-esteem 

That aims to trace the secrets of the skies; 

For thou art but of dust: be humble and be wise.” 

We bave been led into this train of thought 
in reflecting on the violent death of our valued 
friend, John Sharpless, which has already been 
referred to in these columns. Without pre- 
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rence is one that is calculated to awaken many 
to a sense of the uncertainty of life, and the 
need of living in a constant state of prepara- 
tion for its close; that it bas filled the bearts 
of not a few with a sympathy that has made 
them willing to mourn with those that mourn; 
that it bas taught to otbers the lesson that 
they are dependent upon Divine protection 
for that safety and preservation, which before 
they were too ready to accept as matters of 
course and without proper gratitude; and 
that those who bow in reverent submission 
to this afflicting stroke, will eventually find it 
to be among the “all things” which “ work 
together for good to them that fear God.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States.—Both Houses of Congress have 
passed a bill granting a pension of $5000 to the widow 
of President Grant. The widows cf three other ex- 
Presidents are receiving the same amount. 

On the 17th instant, the Presidential succession bill 
passed the U. S. Senate without a division. 

Since the beginning of the present session of Con- 
gress, 728 bills and resolutions have been introduced in 
the Senate, and seven, one of them from the House, 
have been passed by that body. About 1500 nomina- 
tions have been received from the President and refer- 
red, but only one has been confirmed. 

On the 19th instant, in the U. 8. House of Represen- 
tatives, Morrison of Illinois, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported a resolution, which was adopted, for 


the creation of Select Committees on Election of Pre-, 


sident and Vice President of the United States, on Re- 
form in the Civil Service, on Ship Building and Ship 
Owning Interests, and on the Alcoholic Liquor Traffic. 

On the 21st, under the call of States, 1004 bills were 


introduced and referred, although only 16 of the 38) 
A majority | 
were private bills, and most of them have been intro-| 
Both Houses have ad-| 
ibid and 39} cts. asked; Ist mo., 37} cts. bid, and 38} 


States were reached before adjournment. 


duced in previous Congresses, 
journed until the 5th of First month. 
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' date received 272 votes. The city voted against license. 


It gave 2123 majority for license last year. 

The deaths in this city last week numbered 361, 
which was 50 more than during the previous week, and 
2 more than during the corresponding period last year. 
Of the whole number, 168 were males, and 193 females: 
51 died of consumption ; 37 of pneumonia ; 32 of croup; 
24 of beart diseases; 19 of old age; 17 of convulsions; 
14 of typhoid fever ; 14 of debility and 13 of diphtheria. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 44’s, 1123; 4’s, registered, 1233; 
coupon, 1248; 3’s, 104}; currency 6’s, 1253 a 134}. 

Cotton moved slowly at 97-16 cts. for middling up- 
lands. 

Petroleum was dull at 73 cts. for 70 Abel test, in bar- 
rels, and 9 cts. for 110 test in cases, 

Feed was firm, but very quiet at $15.25 a $15.75 per 


;ton for fair to choice western winter bran. 


Flour and Meal.—Trade in flour was slow, and with 


lower prices for wheat, buyers were unwilling to pay 
| former rates. 


Sales of 125 barrels Pennsylvania roller 
straight, at $4.65 ; 250 barrels Ohio, clear, at $4.50; 125 
barrels do. straight, at $4.90 ; 375 barrels winter patent, 
at $5.25 a $5.50 ; 125 barrels Minnesota, clear, at $4.50; 
250 barrels do. straight, at $4.75; 500 barrels, do., 
patent, at $5.25 a $5.60, and 500 barrels do. do. high 
grade, at $5.75. Rye-flour ranged from $3.60 to $3.65 
per barrel. Buckwheat flour was worth $2.10 per 100 
Ibs. for choice lots in a wholesale way. 

Grain.— Wheat was weak and closed } a Ic. per 


bushel lower, with No. 2 red as follows: 12th mo. 863) 


cts. bid and 87 ects. asked; Ist mo. 87} cts. bid and 87} 


lets. asked ; 2d mo. 89} cts. bid and 89% cts. asked ; 3rd 


mo. 91% cts. bid and 913 cts. asked. Car lots in export 
elevator were quoted as follows: No. 3 red, 80 cts.; No. 
2 red, fresh, 873 cts.; No. 2 Delaware red, 934 cts.; No. 
1 Pennsylvania red, 974 cts. Rye was scarce and firm 
at 70 cts. per bushel for No. 2 Pennsylvania. Corn 
options were dull and jc. lower, No. 2 mixed closed as 
follows: 12th mo. 48 cts. bid and 484 cts. asked; Ist 
mo., 45} ets. bid and 46} cts. asked; 2nd mo., 454 cts. 
bid and 46} cts. asked; 3rd mo. 45} ets. bid and 46} 
cts. asked. Car lots were in light demand at former 
rates. Oats options were weak and declined 3 a le. per 
bushel, No. 2 white closing as follows : 12th mo., 38$ ets. 


The special Treasury agent at San Francisco reports | cts. asked ; 2nd mo., 38 cts, bid and 383 cts. asked; 3rd 
that during the three years which ended on Eighth mo.|mo., 38} cts. bid and 39 cts. asked. Car lots were in- 
Ist, 1885, the number of Chinese who left the United | active and 1 a 1}c. per bushel lower. 

States was 41,322, and the number who arrived 20,077.| Beef cattle were in request, and prices declined a 

A movement among the Chinese to become natural-! fraction ; a few steers arrived, and sold up as high as 
ized citizens of the United States was started at El] Paso, |7} cts. ; extra, 53 a 6 cts. ; good, 45 a 5} cts.; medium, 
Texas, on the 18th instant, when eight of them took |33 a 4} cts.; common, 2} a 3} cts. 
out naturalization papers. It is thought the movement| Sheep.—Good stock was scarce and wanted, 5 cents 
will become general among the Celestials in the South-! being paid for extra, while common stock was dull and 
west. low ; extra, 4} a 5 cts.; good, 35 a 4 cts.; medium, 2} 

The codfish hatchery at Wood’s Hole, Massachusetts,!a 5} cts. Lambs were inactive and low at 2} a 5} cts., 
has been highly stecessful. although if real choice were here 63 cts. could be had 

Professor John C. Draper, the well-known chemist, ' for them. 
died at New York on the 20th inst., of pneumonia, Hogs were in poor request, and prices closed steady 

A cable message was received on the 16th instant at|at 53 a 5§ cts., mostly at 5} cts. 

Harvard College Observatory, from Lord Crawford, in| The receipts were: For the week—beeves, 2900; 
Aberdeen, Scotland, announcing the discovery of a new |sheep, 10,000; hogs, 6000. 

star by J. E. Gore, an English astronomer, on Twelfth| ForRE1GN.—On the 18th instant, the city of Armagh, 
mo. 13th. Search at Cambridge showed a sixth magni-|in the province of Ulster, was the scene of an immense 
tude star to be in a position where no star is given in | Loyalist demonstration. Several addresses were made 
the catalogue. Observations by Professors Searle and|by prominent Loyalists, who were in no way chary in 
Wendell give the following positions: Right ascension, | the expression of their sentiments. The gathering was 
5 hours 49 minutes 5 seconds; declination, north, 20|characterized by some very enthusiastic expressions in 
degrees 9 minutes 14 seconds. The spectrum of the|opposition to the Home Rule doctrine. Following the 
star is red and banded. The opinion has been ex-|utterances of its leaders, who enunciated a bold avowal 
pressed boih here and in Europe, that the star may be 
a long period variable. 

The Susquehanna Coal Company’s mine at Nanticoke, 
Penna., was suddenly flooded on the morning of the 
18th, by water which broke throngh from a surface 
pond. Nearly one thousand men and boys were at 
work in the various openings, but all escaped except 
twenty or thirty who were shut in one of the gangways 
by water and rubbish. Every effort is being made to 
reach the entombed men; but up to the 22d instant 
these had been unsuccessful, and it is feared the im- 
prisoned men have all perished. 

The contest growing out of the recent prohibition 
election in Atlanta was decided in the U.S. Court by 
Judge McCoy, who refused to continue the injunction 
against a declaration of the results of the election. His 
decision was against the liquor men on every point. In 
the bill adopted there is a provision that Georgia wines 
may be sold, but not wines from other States. This 
clause the Judge decided unconstitutional, and he held 


Home Rule principles would be certain, sooner or later, 
to eventuate in actual civil war, and further exhorting 
the Loyalist party to go to the utmost length in resist- 
ing the efforts of the Home Rule advocates. The re- 
solutions also commended the Loyalists in Ireland to 
the full and deserved sympathy of all Protestants 
throughout the British kingdom. 

Several of the English papers having given what 
were believed to be the views of W. E. Gladstone 
on the subject of Home Rule in Ireland, that statesman 
was induced to give the following public announce- 
ment: “If I should at any time have any plan or in- 
tention to announce on the question of Irish govern- 
ment, it will be done publicly and on my own responsi- 
bility, not by an anonymous and irresponsible declara- 
tion. My politial friends are assured that I remember 
my obligations to them, and they may safely under- 
stand that I am bound to none of the ideas respecting 
that no wines whatever could be sold. Home Rule for Ireland recently announced in my name. 

On the 15th inst., in Worcester, Mass., Samuel Wins-| After saying this much I hold myself excused from re- 
low, Republican, was elected Mayor by a plurality of| plying to further inquiries, rumors or allegations re- 
1935 over Pratt, Democrat. The Prohibition candi-' garding the Irish question.” 








The colleagues of C. E. Parnell have received info 
mation from their leader that he will oppose all scheme 
affecting Ireland which do not allow the Irish to con. 
trol their own police. 

Joseph Cowen, a Radical Reformer and member of 
Parliament-elect for Newcastle-on-Tyne, has issued g 
manifesto to his constituents respecting Home Rule for 
Ireland. Cowen was the chief one of the exceptions 
made by Parnell in his manifesto instructing National- 
ists not to vote for Liberal or Radical candidaies, He 
says: “It is impossible for England to consent to pro. 
tective tariffs for Ireland, to the confiscation of property 
of landlords in Ireland, or to allow the Irish members 
to legislate on the home affiirs of England, in addition 
to having their own Parliament. With these exceptions 
I approve of Home Rule for Ireland. Paper guaran. 
tees for the representation of minorities, the equitable 
partition of all Imperial charges and the unity of the 
Empire, in my opinion, are useless. The best securit 
against a disruption of the union is the mutual interesls 
existing between England and Ireland.” 

The French Government has submitted a draft of 
commercial treaty between France and China to Ij 
Hung Chang, the Chinese Prime Minister. The Goy. 
ernment has ordered the suspension of hostilities ig 
Madagascar, so as to facilitate the negotiations fora 
treaty of peace which Admiral Miot is conducting with 
the Malagassy officials. 

Louis Pasteur daily receives telegrams advising him 
of the arrivals of fresh patients from nearly all coun 
tries, or of intended visits from equally scattered pa. 
tients, 

Adolf Doucher, at present Vice President of Switzen 
land, has been elected President for the year 1886, He 
is a Radical. ; 

The members of the International Commission ap 
pointed to fix a line between the Servian and the Buk 
garian armies have drawn up and signed a_ protocol 
binding the Servians to evacuate Pirons on the 27th, 
and prolonging the armistice to Third mo. Ist. The 
protocol has also been signed by the Servian and Bal- 
garian delegates. 

Despatches received at St. Petersburg, 12th mo, 19th, 
state that a terrible dynamite explosion has occurred in 
the Pleijuchin Mine in Siberia. ‘The accounts are com 
flicting as regards the number of persons killed, some 
placing it at 400 and others as high as 1000. 

The U.S. Marine Hospital Bureau is informed that 
the cholera is raging in Hiogo, Japan, with great fatality. 

During 11th month there were 627 deaths from small 
pox in Montreal ; in Ottawa, 7 ; in Quebec, 3; in Char 
lottetown, 27; in Sorel, 2, and in St. Hyacinthe, 15, 
The deaths from all causes during that period were; 
Montreal, 924; Quebec, 164, and Ottawa, 52. 

The small-pox has broken out among the Indians at 
Oka, in Quebec. 

It is estimated that it will cost the Canadian Govern 
ment $100,000 to reimburse the grocers and saloon 
keepers who obtained their licenses under the Dominion 
Liquor act which the Privy Council has declared ut 
constitutional. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Tract Association of Friends has just published, 
** Remarkable Conversion of A. E. Kothen, through im 
mediate Divine Revelation,” 4 pages, and “ A Visitt 
Italy and Pope Pius VIL, by Stephen Grellett,” 2 
pages : both small pica, leaded. Also: “ Evidencesd 
the Truth and Divine Character of the Christian Reve 


against the Parnell policy, the meeting adopted a series| lation,” 48 pages, and “ Remarks on the Doctrined 
of resolutions expressive of its belief that the resort to| the Influence of the Holy Spirit,” 12 pages : both long 


primer, leaded. Friends’ Book Store, 304 Arch St. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Until further notice the stage will connect with the 
9.03 train from Broad St. Station to convey passenger 
to the school—all telegrams sent to West Chester, pe 
Western Union Telegraph Company, will be trant 
mitted to the school by telephone. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Haut, M.D. 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnnt Street. : 
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